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INTRODUCTION.

" opened their gates to Henry; others in Maine and the Isle of
France did the same, and the English troops entered Picardy on
a further career of conquest.
"Both the rival factions were now seriously anxious to stop
the progress of the English, either by coming at once to terms
with Henry, or by uniting together against him; and each in
turn tried the former course. The Dauphin offered to treat with
the "King of England, but as Henry demanded the whole of those
large possessions in the north and south of France which had
been secured to Edward m. by the treaty of Bretigni, he felt
that it was impossible to prolong the negotiation. The Duke of
Burgundy then arranged a personal interview at Meulan between
Henry on the one side, and himself and the French Queen on
behalf of Charles, at which terms of peace were to be adjusted.
The Queen brought with her the Princess Katherine, her
daughter, whose hand Henry himself had formerly demanded
as one of the conditions on which he would have consented to
forbear from invading France. It was now hoped that if he
would take her in marriage, he would moderate his other
demands. But Henry, for his part, was altogether unyielding.
He insisted on the terms of the treaty of Bretigni, and on
keeping his own conquests besides, with Anjou, Maine, Touraine,
and the sovereignty over Brittany.
"Demands so exorbitant the Duke of Burgundy did not dare
accept, and as a last resource, he and the Dauphin agreed to be
reconciled, and unite in the defence of their country against the
enemy."
The compact was, however, quickly violated by the
murder of the Duke of Burgundy with the complicity
of the Dauphin, and the state of anarchy which then
ensued compelled " the acceptance of Henry's most
exorbitant demands. He was to have the Princess
Katherine in marriage, and, the Dauphin being disin-
herited, to succeed to the crown of France on her
father's.death. He was also to be regent during King
Charles's life; and all who held honours or offices of